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a tenth of that number, it is only by immense
pressure on other parts of India, and at a quadrupled
price, that the barest sufficiency of supplies can
be obtained. This seems a clear proof that the
alleged surplus must be greatly overestimated.
Considering, also, the admittedly f approximate and
rough estimates' on which the belief in this surplus
is based, and the exhausting practice of agriculture so
generally followed in the cultivation of dry grain in
India, we are unable to concur in the statement that
' India as a whole now produces, and is likely long
to produce, sufficient food for its population in any
season of drought.' The 'prolonged teachings of
the past' referred to in the Report are, as far as
that country is concerned, wholly against such a
conclusion."

" Population is increasing, the price of food is
rising, the production of it, as shown by exports,
scarcely advances, whilst, as the number of the
landless class who depend on wages is constantly
growing, the supply of, labour in the absence of
industries other than agriculture must soon exceed
the demand. Already their wages bear a less
proportion to the price of food than in any country
of which we have knowledge. The common price
of grain in the Southern States of America on which
the free black labourer is fed, is the same as that of
the Indian labourer, viz., 50 to 60 Ibs. per rupee.
But his wages are eight times that of the Indian,
2s. to 2s. 3^., against $d. a day, whilst the climate
is much the same in its demands for clothing and
shelter. This is a fact of extreme gravity as
illustrative of the poverty of the Indian coolie or